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explored in Chapter 8 with respect to struggles around monetary, mobility 
and work-related issues that point to the workers’ capacity for autonomous 
action and a recurring ‘pattern of a dovish leadership capitulating to a 
hawkish base’ (p. 546). The last chapter, tracking the politics and enduring 
salience of language and caste in the Bangalore unit, serves to repudiate 
the teleology of modernisation theory and exemplify the failure of the 
Nehruvian modernisation project. 

The success of the book lies in the erudite explication of the complex 
economic, political and sociological factors that give pause to pat allocative 
efficiency explanations of SOE performance and failure. Apart from its 
scholarly worth, this cautionary tale has particular resonance for many 
other enterprises, not excluding the public sector successors to DoT that 
share many of the strategic and operational characteristics of ITI. It makes 
us wonder whether ‘the articulation of a different institutional, normative 
and competitive mix’ (p. 657) is indeed possible in order to rescue these 
companies, the government and the public at large from the mire of their 
indifferent performance. 
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This work is a critical exploration of chequered debates on gender in 
Sikh studies, primarily in the west, bringing to the fore the conventions, 
complexities and contradictions between the theological discourse of 
core Sikh ‘texts’/ideals and lived realities of Indian and diasporic Sikh 
communities. It coincides with the launch of a journal Sikh Feminist 
Review by the Sikh Feminist Research Institute based in Canada. 
Foregrounding these debates in the historiography of colonial Punjab, 
Jakobsh’s comprehensive introduction explores the crucial influence of 
Enlightenment ideas of religion as a systematised and non-amorphous 
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sociological unit which abstracted Sikhism from a complex set of kinship, 
economic and political relationships that were central to Punjabi life. 
Besides, colonial military ambitions supported religious reform that 
reproduced and sustained masculine ideals of martiality and martyrdom. 
Essays in this volume focus on the late 19" and early 20" century. They 
also dwell on contemporary religious reform debates on Sikh identity and 
what is construed as Sikhism’s inherent egalitarianism and distinctiveness 
not just from Hinduism and Islam, but also from several ‘denigrate’ 
strands of Sikh practices. In doing this, they establish the predominance 
of selective core ‘texts’ and a homogenised Khalsa identity. 

Nikky-Guninder Kaur Singh invokes Khalsa identity and the re- 
feminisation of ritual in Sikhism to represent an ideal which needs to be 
reaffirmed by critiquing the negative influence of Punjabi cultural norms 
on Sikhism which dilute the feminist epistemological basis enshrined in 
the verses of Guru Nanak. Most of the papers, however, represent the 
contradiction between the supposed ‘normative’ ideal of the Khalsa and its 
‘selective’ influence on the predominant structures of the state and caste/ 
kinship patterns since the 18" century. For instance, Purnima Dhawan’s 
study of Mani Mayra rural estate discusses the de-legitimisation of succession 
rights of women. Another important element of the debate is the authorship 
of the Dasam Granth and its inclusion or exclusion as a sacred text in 
Sikhism. Robin Rinehart analyses two sections of this text and argues that 
the usage of the metaphor of Durga in Chandi Charitra Utki Bilasa and 
deceitful women in Charitropakhian for a predominantly male audience has 
important meanings for the construction of gender in Sikhism. 

Doris Jakobsh contends that several periods within Sikh history 
have served specific moments of gender constructions, particularly in 
defining the idea of women’s honour and identity. While discussing the 
characters of Bhai Vir Singh’s novels, C. Christine Fair highlights the 
idealised lives of extraordinary women who cook, clean, nurse, kill and 
die for their faith and the panth; and how the second ‘life’ of these novels 
were useful for imagining the Sikh world in transnational nationalism 
of the Khalistan movement. Anshu Malhotra’s essay explores how the 
colonial interventionist structures, while intending to cleanse the upper 
castes (for instance, Khatris and Jats) of their polluting practice of female 
infanticide, perpetuated the symptoms which they sought to reform. 
Several contributors further posit the dichotomy between lived roles and 
the identity of women in Punjabi kinship and Sikh ideals. 
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Michelle Maskiell highlights the sharply gendered contours of the 
idealised Phulkari lore and the construction of conservative, nostalgic 
evocations of women’s work in the supposed timeless rural patriarchal 
household. Nicola Mooney further explores the pervasive ways in which 
Jat culture, whether rural and historical or urban, middle-class and 
contemporary, constructs and maintains social difference and inequality 
for women. Preeti Kapur and Girishwar Misra suggest that even while 
the outer boundaries of identity have assumed significant influence in 
marriage alliances of Sikh men and women, the representation of men 
and expectations from women continue to be largely defined by ethnicity, 
caste, class and kinship patterns. Jagbir Jhutti-Johal’s powerful narrative 
of the role of Sikh women in Sikh institutions and their perception of Sikh 
tenets gives a conflicting account of the ways in which women in Punjab 
view the issues of sewa and women’s intervention in predominantly 
male roles at Gurudwaras significantly differs from the women activism 
in the West. 

Investigating the contradictory context of transnational migration and 
diasporic environment, Kamala Elizabeth Nayar analyses the tensions and 
clashes between tradition and modernity that are experienced by women in 
Canada. Inderpal Grewal locates the ‘refugee’ figure of Sikh woman as a 
mobile subject of human rights across many networks of communication 
and connectivity and displaced by many violent transnationalisms. 
Constance Elsberg analyses the centrality of the 1980s and 1990s in the 
emergence of the category of (the largely women) gora Sikhs in Healthy, 
Happy, Holy Organization (3HO) and Sikh Dharma (both founded by Yogi 
Bhajan in the US), premised dominantly on the Khalsa identity. However, 
women played a limited role in shaping it. Margaret Walton-Roberts 
foregrounds how in rapid marriage agreements arranged between NRIs and 
families in Punjab, males tend to represent the embodiment of ‘modern’ 
western wealth and power whereas women are more bounded, traditional 
and subservient to the wishes of their families. Kanwal Mand’s work 
compliments this through an analysis of the working lives of transnational 
women, an extension of their gendered roles factored according to Sikh 
household needs and hierarchy. 

This work is of immense significance for social scientists for a 
comprehensive reading on a wide range of debates on gender in Sikh 
history. The scholarship seeks to strike a delicate balance between theology 
and interdisciplinarity within the larger historiographical debates on Sikh 
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and/or Punjab studies. However, a term like ‘Sikh feminism’ within the 
theological discourse on Sikhism de-legitimises other categories like “dalit’ 
Sikh. Thus, even though Nikky-Guninder Kaur Singh seeks the possibilities 
of gender with Sikhism and within Sikhism, the important dilemma of limits 
of religion as a trope of recovery remains. Similarly, even though there is 
always an afterlife of a text, it is difficult to imagine Sikhism outside the 
context of hierarchical Punjabi landscape and limit the academic language 
of religion to selected ‘text/s’ and static frames of time. Even ideals of an 
egalitarian Sikh sphere cannot be bereft of the role Naths played in shaping 
a critique of caste and ritual purity in the landscape of early medieval 
Punjab. The feminine allegory in the Guru Granth Sahib can similarly be 
located within the literary milieu of Sufi and Bhakti poetry which needs 
to be separated from the modern notion of gender equality. This work thus 
opens a foray of possibilities for further research. 
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Being one of the largest and most complex systems of its kind in the 
world, Indian higher education is packed with contradictions of numerous 
kinds. Amidst a series of profound changes and tremendous expansion 
over the course of last century, Indian universities continue to enroll a 
record-high student population, employ a large labour force and operate 
through numerous institutional networks and alliances. As the discourse 
on ‘world-class university’, ‘innovation university’ and ‘entrepreneurial 
university’ begins to gain prominence in India, the questions of unevenness 
of quality, support and structure re-emerge. As pointed out by many, the 
expansion of higher education in historic proportions has also brought 
along several moments of crisis. These overt contradictions have perhaps 
contributed to the growing scholarly interest in universities in recent years. 
Andre Béteille’s book Universities at the Crossroads does add to the 
conversation about the changing imagination of institutions of learning. 
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